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THE RELATION OF ETHICS TO RELIGION.* 

The purpose of the present paper is not to investigate in 
detail the connection which has subsisted historically between 
codes of positive morality and the various religious systems 
with which they have been contemporary, but rather to inquire 
how the relation of ethics to religion must be conceived by 
one who seeks to subject the phenomena of man's moral life to 
scientific treatment. While in the history of the race morality 
and religion have grown up together in close union, and while 
they are indissolubly united in the experience of a large portion 
of mankind at the present day, it is necessary, in the interests 
of scientific thought, to distinguish and separate them. How- 
ever closely the threads of the one are interwoven with those 
of the other, clear thinking requires that they should be dis- 
entangled. Otherwise one will never be sure to which depart- 
ment any given fact of the complex whole is to be referred for 
explanation. In approaching the subject one must therefore 
distinguish between the historical and the logical, the practical 
and the theoretical point of view. All that can be attempted 
in the present paper is to ascertain, if possible, certain funda- 
mental principles which must govern our view of the relation- 
ship. 

I. And first of all it is necessary to determine the generic 
character of the two classes of phenomena. Without offering 
an exact definition of religion upon which it would perhaps 
be difficult for all to agree, it may be confidently asserted that 
religion involves belief in a higher power or powers, in a super- 
human being or beings, and also some form of cult, or worship. 
Morality, on the other hand, has to do with man in personal 
and social relations. Religion with its belief in the transcend- 
ent, views the individual in his relations to an infinite power 
more or less completely manifested in the cosmic order. Mo- 
rality, with no such transcendent reference, views him in rela- 
tion to his fellows. 

*A paper read before the American Psychological Association, at New 
Haven, December 29, 1899. 
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It will be seen that this statement of the essential nature of 
religion excludes the so-called religion of humanity of the posi- 
tivists, as well as such a conception as that of Mr. Thomas 
Davidson in his recent article, "American Democracy as a 
Religion,"* in which he has quite outdone Auguste Comte 
himself. All such views seem to me to fall within the sphere 
of ethics and to mean nothing less than the rejection of religion 
in favor of ethics. They certainly involve the casting off of 
an element which has been present in religion from the earliest 
times, the presence of which alone enables one clearly to differ- 
entiate its phenomena from those of ethics. What gives color 
to the claim that such views are religious is the undeniable 
fact that they often evoke in those who accept them a spirit of 
renunciation and devotion akin to that of religion. They also 
are attended by emotional experiences similar to those which 
in the religious believer find a superhuman object. The cur- 
rents of the emotional life have simply been turned into another 
channel; they express themselves within the circle of human 
relations and no longer seek satisfaction in a transcendent 
sphere. A shifting of the ideational centres of emotion is a 
constant phenomenon in the case of every individual whose 
intellectual life is expanding. Changes in the intellectual bases 
of the emotions, greater than popular thought imagines possi- 
ble, actually take place through the process of education. Thus 
it can be seen that to one who has rejected belief in a deity, 
an enthusiasm for humanity may appear to fill the place of 
religion. 

As religion can not be merged in ethics, so ethics must not 
be lost in religion. As an historical fact they have sometimes 
existed independently of each other, and do so still, though 
their normal and legitimate relation to one another is that of 
interaction. Religion may be non-ethical and ethics non-relig- 
ious. The first member of the proposition — that religion may 
be non-ethical — finds numerous illustrations in the history of 
the world's religions. Indeed, at a certain stage many primi- 
tive religions appear to have been non-ethical. That of Rome 

'^International Journal op Ethics, October, 1899. 
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continued so for centuries, remaining to the last almost exclu- 
sively formal and ritualistic. The statement that ethics may 
be non-religious finds abundant support in modern life, as in 
the case of the positivists already noted. It can not be admitted 
that the acceptance of some form of religious belief, still less 
of any particular form of belief, is an essential element in 
morality, as morality. Nor can a science of human conduct 
accept any such limitation. If it were thus conditioned it 
would be confined to particular times, places, and individuals. 
Many would be excluded from its scope, for there are not a 
few who strive to satisfy all moral requirements and yet wholly 
reject religion. Ethics as a science must be able to make its 
appeal to the non-religious man. It must deal with man as 
man and be universal in its application. Whether religion may 
not be an important ally of morality, lending to it a warmth 
of feeling as well as a force of sanction otherwise wanting, is 
a further question. For the moment the problem is to dis- 
tinguish generically the two classes of phenomena. 

The sense of obligation, which has often been regarded as 
the generic moral experience, is common both to religion and 
morality, for this feeling often transcends the sphere of the 
human relations and allies itself with religious beliefs and 
practices, which then are as binding upon the conscience of the 
individual who accepts them as is any strictly ethical code. 
Those ideas, judgments, and emotions connected with the feel- 
ing of obligation within the sphere of human relationships, 
constitute the specific phenomena with which a science of con- 
duct attempts to deal. 

Not only may religion and morality be thus distinguished 
by the superhuman reference of the one and the human limita- 
tion of the other, but they may also be differentiated as regards 
their root and source in man's experience. Religion has its 
source primarily in the relations which man sustains to nature, 
to the totality of those cosmic forces by which he is surrounded 
and which produce in him the idea of an infinite power. Man 
finds himself dependent upon these cosmic forces ; he has phys- 
ical needs which they alone can satisfy ; his awe is awakened in 
the presence of their vastness and power; his admiration is 
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kindled by their beauty and order; his intellect demands a 
causal explanation of their operation; and he is compelled at 
last to yield life itself to their conquering might. These 
are the psychological experiences which make man a religious 
animal, and they are quite clearly distinguishable from those 
which lie at the root of morality. For morality springs from 
those human relationships in which the individual finds him- 
self compelled to live and act. It has its roots in the needs, 
physical and mental, which other human beings can satisfy, 
and in the sympathies which answer to those needs. "By the 
impressions made on him by nature, his reason was incited, we 
conceive, towards religion, — by social life towards morality."* 
II. Bearing in mind the generic distinction between morality 
and religion we may pass to a consideration of the ways in 
which they act and react upon each other. Religion in its de- 
velopment takes on ethical elements. The conception of the 
deity which any religion offers represents the ethical standards 
of its adherents. The history of religion makes it clear that the 
moral attributes of deity are in every case drawn from the 
ethical ideals prevailing among the chief worshipers, and that 
they have been first constructed in human relations before 
being ascribed to the gods. Morality has thus grown up from 
the earth towards heaven : historically it has not proceeded the 
other way. Man has projected upon the infinite spirit the 
highest excellence he has known, bringing his best gifts as an 
offering to religion. There is, therefore, a half-truth in the 
startling paradox of.Feuerbach that "instead of God creating 
man, man has created God." Man has certainly created his 
idea of God, including its moral elements. As Goethe has ex- 
pressed it: — 

' ' Im Innern ist ein Universum auch, 
Daher der Volker loblicher Gebrauch, 
Dass jeglicher das Beste, was er kennt, 
Er Gott, ja seinen Gott benennt, 
Ihm Himmel und Erden fibergibt 
Ihm fiirchtet, und womoglich liebt. ' 'f 



*Pfleiderer, "Philosophy of Religion," Vol. IV., p. 227. 
f Proemium to " Gott und Welt." 
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As man advances to higher stages of morality his earlier 
conceptions of the moral character of the deity no longer sat- 
isfy him and are accordingly criticized and reconstructed to 
meet the demands of his new ideals. Among the many illus- 
trations of this principle may be mentioned the history of the 
religious thought of the Greeks and the Hebrews. Greek lit- 
erature from Homer to Plato displays in the clearest manner 
the gradual transformation of the ethical elements in Greek 
religion. From the crude thought of the gods as possessing 
human appetites and passions which give rise to constant in- 
trigues, jealousies, and strife, there slowly emerges a more 
worthy view, until in Plato and Aristotle the conception of the 
deity is made to express the highest spiritual perfection which 
philosophic thought had attained, and is at the same time the 
ideal of what humanity should be in its ethical life. The evolu- 
tion of the religious thought of the Hebrews followed a similar 
course. Yahweh is at first a tribal deity and is viewed as the 
partial defender of his own worshipers, caring nothing for the 
fortunes or the fate of other peoples. But gradually with the 
attainment of a higher ideal on the part of their leaders, and 
especially with the appearance of the prophets who make a 
ringing appeal for moral reform, a change is effected. Morality 
is seen to require a regard for those outside of Israel; justice 
and mercy between man and man universally are emphasized; 
and in keeping with this change Yahweh is made the God of 
all mankind, dealing with all in justice and requiring Tightness 
of heart and life as the condition of his favor. The prophets 
declare that he will even cast off his chosen people if they fail 
to meet these ethical requirements. Illustrations lying closer 
to our own thought are found in the modification of religious 
conceptions in our own century through the influence of ethical 
ideals. Among many examples of such transformation may 
be mentioned the change from that view of God which em- 
phasized his imperial sovereignty to that which emphasizes his 
fatherhood. So, too, even in popular thought the atonement is 
ceasing to be regarded as a mere quid pro quo, or the balancing 
of a ledger account. 

The significant fact here is that people have come to see that 
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no man could be called ethically good who in human relations 
should display the spirit which religious thought had freely 
ascribed to the deity. Accordingly a demand, springing from 
man's moral nature, was made for the reconstruction of the 
religious view. It was this ethical motive that prompted the 
remark of one of the Wesleys when he said to a Calvinist: 
"Your God is my devil." The essential truth upon which I 
am insisting is that the entire history of religion bears clear and 
emphatic testimony to the fact that all the ethical elements 
which it contains have been transferred from the human 
sphere to the divine ; they are of earthly warp and woof ; they 
contain man's imperfect but ever growing ideal of what he 
ought himself to do and to be. In other words, the ethical 
elements in religion are due to an immanent, not a transcend- 
ent, process of development. Nor could it have been other- 
wise in the case of beings like ourselves. "If a man love not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen?" Were not man so constituted as to discern 
and love truth, beauty, and benevolence of character, it would 
be idle to bid him strive for their attainment. Only as his own 
inner nature impels him towards them does it become possible 
for him to respond to the call of duty to realize them in his 
own life. A motive which finds no response within us is no 
motive at all, for it is powerless to move us. In the words of 
Martineau : "If a Creator in projecting a moral world should 
omit to render appreciation of goodness immanent in the nature 
of its people no repairing message could overtake the defect."* 
It is to be observed, however, that an insistence upon the im- 
manency of all moral progress is no denial of the possibility, 
or even the necessity, of an appeal to a Supreme Mind for its 
ultimate explanation. Every event of the world-order, whether 
moral or physical, may be as truly a divine event as if it were 
not mediated by natural agencies. 

Two remarks may here be added by way of explanation. In 
the first place it is possible to see why ethical thought has 
slowly transformed religious conceptions, — why it has criti- 

*"The Relation between Ethics and Religion," an address, p. 7. 
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cized with freer hand than has religion itself. For religion not 
only strikes root deeply into the past, and being bound up with 
the life of one's forefathers is hallowed in the memory of the 
individual, but it is also linked to sacred usages on the part of 
the family and the community, and is closely connected with 
those doctrines of a future life which have always aroused the 
strongest hopes and fears of the race. About all its rites and 
beliefs, therefore, an atmosphere of awe, of mystery, and sa- 
credness, inevitably gathers. Whereas problems of conduct, 
which have to do primarily with temporal and human relations, 
are not so hedged about with sacred and awe-inspiring senti- 
ments; here criticism moves more freely and advances more 
boldly to new positions. It was but natural, then, that religious 
and theological beliefs should be purified and reconstructed 
largely through the influence of purely ethical insights. 

Again, the fact that the ethical elements in religion appear to 
most minds to be transcendent, to have been let down from 
heaven to earth as a special revelation, is readily explicable. 
When once an ethical insight has been reached by the leaders 
of thought, and, in accordance with the principle already ex- 
amined, has been taken up into religion as a part of its content, 
it is then taught as a religious truth. In this new association 
it carries with it the sacredness and mystery of religion 
itself. Impressed upon children with all the weight of relig- 
ious authority and always retaining this connection in the 
minds of the people, it necessarily appears to them to be a 
transcendently given truth, a revelation. But its real origin 
and history are traceable to man's growing comprehension of 
his own nature, its meaning and worth, its dignity and ideal 
perfection. 

III. Almost every religion has developed, as has been seen, 
some more or less detailed code of morals which it has im- 
posed upon its adherents as an element in religious obligation. 
Morality is therefore often regarded almost exclusively from 
a religious point of view, and it is important to distinguish 
between a theological, or religious, and a scientific treatment 
of the problem of ethics. A theological system of ethics in- 
volves certain pre-suppositions concerning a superhuman order 
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and man's relation to it. In such a system the accepted ethical 
principles appear as commands, or laws, of the deity or deities. 
Thus the rites of hospitality which the ancient Greek observed 
were viewed as the requirements of Zeus, the protector of the 
stranger and guest. The ethical laws embodied in the ten com- 
mandments appear as the direct expression of the will of 
Yahweh. And in the Brahmanic religion the entire life of 
the higher castes from birth to death was subjected to the con- 
trol of religious rules. The sanctions of conduct in such a 
theological system are viewed as residing in the will of the 
deity, who, it is believed, either directly or indirectly rewards 
right conduct and punishes evil doing. But a scientific, in dis- 
tinction from a theological, treatment of ethics seeks to discover 
and explain the facts of human conduct as facts of the existing 
order without regard to their ultimate philosophical interpre- 
tation. It seeks to find the sanctions of morality in the natural 
and inevitable results of the conduct itself, and to establish 
morality on a rational basis by exhibiting the inescapable conse- 
quences of right and wrong action, of good and evil character, 
as in themselves sufficient grounds for the choice of the one 
and the avoidance of the other. As a science it does not even 
inquire whether there is a Supreme Being who is the author 
and sure support of the moral order, or whether there is a 
future existence for the finite spirit in which the sanctions of 
good and evil will more perfectly appear. These are problems 
which belong to metaphysics. 

A science of ethics, as such, does not enter upon these ques- 
tions, but rather asks : What are the facts of the moral life, and 
how are they explicable in a system of concepts? How far is 
a moral order discoverable in human history? Are the ways 
of righteousness "ways of pleasantness" and its paths 
"paths of peace," when judged by the findings of human ex- 
perience? As the student of physical science does not, as a 
scientist, press beyond the empirical order to ask what its meta- 
physical meaning is, as he does not inquire concerning the ulti- 
mate ground or source of the physical laws which he seeks to 
discover and formulate, but accepts them as given facts, so the 
student of conduct who seeks to subject its phenomena to a 
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merely scientific treatment does not deal with their metaphysi- 
cal interpretation. And yet the empirical facts of morality are 
deeply significant for a metaphysical and religious view of the 
world. The ultimate explanation of the moral order, which 
appears historically as an immanent principle of progress, 
brings one close to the heart of the religious problem. Indeed 
any theological system of ethics which possesses theoretical val- 
ue and is not a mere utterance of religious authority, is always 
found to be simply a metaphysical treatment of the subject, — 
a treatment from the point of view of an attempt to interpret 
the ultimate nature of the universe in which man finds himself. 

IV. In the historical evolution of religion may be dis- 
tinguished three general stages, which, if not phases in the 
career of every religion, have at least been moments in the 
development of religious thought as a whole and may well 
serve as criteria of progress. The first may be described as a 
stage of magic and of sacrificial rites. The deity is thought 
to be propitiated by certain formal acts when duly performed. 
The second stage is that at which emphasis is placed upon creed 
and dogma, upon a right intellectual attitude towards the deity. 
Less external and formal than the preceding stage it still repre- 
sents the divine favor as depending upon something else than 
the heart and will. The third stage is that in which the em- 
phasis is shifted to morality, — to conduct and character. The 
earlier stages may of course still be represented in the final 
stage; the real character of a religion, however, is tested by 
the emphasis which is given to the different elements. In a 
deeply ethical religion like Christianity, the whole of conduct 
is viewed as matter of religious service, and there results a 
unification and harmony of the moral and religious life of man. 
In such a view morality is warmed and brightened by faith 
in a Supreme Spirit, who is reverenced as the author and guar- 
antor of the moral order. Possessed of such a faith one feels 
that he does not enter upon the moral conflict at his own 
charges, but that behind the phenomenal order, where often the 
good is overborne and the evil is triumphant, there is an infinite 
champion and defender of right. 

It can be seen, therefore, that religion may render to moral- 
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ity an important service in enforcing its requirements by an 
appeal to supernatural sanctions. Although it may well be 
insisted that with clearer vision and more adequate knowledge 
the natural sanctions will be a sufficient support of morality, 
and although it must be confessed that for centuries men have 
emphasized the religious to the almost total neglect of the 
natural sanctions, it may still be freely admitted that in the case 
of many individuals and even of whole peoples, the fear of 
future punishment and the hope of future reward have been 
strong supports of social order and of private virtue. It is easy 
to overestimate the moral worth of conduct induced by such 
hopes and fears. But it is not to be forgotten that there are 
higher phases of religious experience than those in which the 
lower motives operate. The human spirit, smitten with pure 
love and reverence for that beauty and goodness which its faith 
sees enthroned in the heart of the Infinite, may be drawn up- 
ward, even as Plato taught, by the force of this divine affection. 
The powerful and varied influences which religious beliefs 
have exercised upon conduct in the course of human history 
can not receive a detailed discussion here. It is clear, how- 
ever, that these influences have been of a dual nature, — partly 
beneficent and partly baneful. For while heroic and saintly 
souls have again and again quickened their moral life at the 
altar of religion, the fanatic and the inhuman persecutor have 
no less surely drawn inspiration from the same source. Some 
of the saddest pages of history are those which recount the 
dominance of religious motives. The zeal which is begotten by 
the belief that the heavenly powers are lending their sanction 
and support to man has not always been a zeal according to 
morality. In proof of this statement one does not need to des- 
scribe the nameless degradations of phallic worship, but may 
point to other well-known phases of religious history. An 
"age of faith" is not ipso facto an age of morality, nor an "age 
of doubt" necessarily one of immorality. It all depends upon 
the kind of faith and of doubt in question. But one should 
surely be cautious about identifying moral conviction with 
religious faith, and moral enthusiasm with religious emotion. 
Examples are never wanting of those who "believe and trem- 
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ble," and yet boldly play the devil's part in the business of life. 

V. In attempting to establish theoretically a religious inter- 
pretation of the world, it is necessary to proceed from the 
known to the unknown. One must start well within the field 
of experience to secure a satisfactory point of departure for 
a metaphysical theory. For an intellectual justification of basal 
religious beliefs few facts are so significant as those of the 
moral life. Indeed, it may be said that in just the measure in 
which ethics can justify its claims within the sphere of man's 
actual experience and can vindicate its laws as laws of the 
existing order, it furnishes support for a religious interpreta- 
tion of the world. And as far as ethics is discredited as a 
science of actual human experience, the religious argument is 
thereby weakened. If moral laws are universal, holding 
throughout the whole of nature, nature gains thereby an added 
significance. If moral laws are at least laws of man's own 
nature having adequate sanctions there, what conchision may 
be drawn concerning that world-order in which man has been 
reared and trained? To the question, How shall I interpret 
the universe in which I find myself? I can only answer, By 
what it does, by the results which it has wrought out, by the 
meaning which can be spelt out of its processes. What, then, 
must one think of a world which has unceasingly developed 
morality ? What of a universe in which it has been more and 
more completely enthroned? 

For its theoretical support, for the establishment of those 
metaphysical beliefs which form the intellectual bases of its 
faith, religion requires ethics. This order of dependence can 
not, from a theoretical point of view, be safely reversed. It 
is often asserted that what a man ought to do depends ulti- 
mately upon the kind of world in which he finds himself. For 
purposes of human knowledge more truly may it be said that 
to determine ultimately the kind of world in which he finds 
himself man must consider what he ought to do, what are the 
requirements of his moral nature in social and personal rela- 
tions. For he has no other alphabet by which to read the world 
than that which he finds within. To assert, as did recently a 
certain teacher of ethics, that in the last analysis morality is 
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dependent upon a belief in a God who "exists as numerically 
separable from the universe," and in finite souls "eternally and 
immortally separable from God," is completely to invert the 
evidence, to place the pyramid of thought on its apex instead 
of its base. To insist upon such metaphysical beliefs as the 
basis of ethical teaching seems to me not only false in theory, 
but pernicious in practical tendency. It is to involve ethical 
principles in the hazards of speculation, to abandon the rela- 
tively known for the relatively unknown, the relatively certain 
for the relatively uncertain, that upon which there is compara- 
tively general agreement for that upon which there is compara- 
tively little agreement. Against such a view it may be urged 
that we have in the facts of man's moral experience more im- 
mediate and convincing grounds for the support of morality. 
Man's own nature yields no uncertain sanctions for moral con- 
duct. And these sanctions extend beyond the field of the nega- 
tive virtues ; they are, I believe, adequate for a life of positive 
and strenuous goodness. The sanctions for altruistic endeavor, 
for example, are not far to seek. If I act selfishly I thereby 
condemn myself by the operation of psychological laws, as 
certain in their action as those of physics, to the wretchedness 
of a petty, self-centred life, full of vexations, jealousies, and 
anxieties, which never reach that serener atmosphere in which 
the generous spirit dwells. Similarly if a man pursues any evil 
course, be it that of lust, or greed, or cruelty, he sows the sure 
seeds of pain, unrest and dissatisfaction, for he becomes the 
slave of his evil passion and may not know the joy of freedom 
and self-mastery. Not only does the evil-doer reap in many 
a subtle and unnoted way the penalty of vice, but he also shuts 
himself out from all the rich possibilities of the good life, in 
which each may prove for himself the joy of unselfish service, 
the satisfactions which spring from devotion to truth, beauty, 
and love, and the peace of a conscience devoid of offence. To 
make morality depend upon the metaphysical proofs for the 
existence of a God "numerically separable from the universe," 
while disregarding these ever present sanctions in human 
nature, is surely to stumble into speculative wells and to subject 
oneself afresh to the merited laughter of Thracian hand-maids. 
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The neglect of the inescapable natural sanctions of conduct is 
largely responsible for the false glamour which surrounds vice. 
Science in its various departments is rendering no slight ser- 
vice to morality in demonstrating far more convincingly than 
any theological system that vice contains within itself its own 
sure punishment. But one may go far beyond the results which 
either physical or mental science has thus far been able to 
formulate. For the vindication of morality one may appeal 
confidently to the results of the most adequate human experi- 
ence as it records itself in private life, in biography, history, and 
literature. Evil doers are not found at the end of their careers 
offering their mode of life as a sure prescription for permanent 
satisfaction. Gcethe's final message, won from a life of the 
richest experience, was that he could only say to the passing 
moment — "Verweile doch ! du bist so schon," when the moment 
was filled with an ethical content of self-forgetful and altruistic 
endeavor. Considerations of temperament apart, who to-day 
are the pessimists, who the whining mourners over the ills of 
life? Not those, surely, who, whatever their creed, or whether 
of no creed at all, set themselves with resolute purpose to the 
task of giving to life a present ethical value. The actual ex- 
perience of the good life is its own best vindication as that of 
the evil life is its completest refutation. No view is more 
shallow than that which sees in morality only a means for 
securing the blessings of a future life. Even a writer like 
Martensen allows himself occasionally to fall into this mood. 
He says: "Truly, if the light of religion be extinguished no 
reason is perceptible for leading a moral life in all these finite 
and temporal relations."* Rather must one say, whatever may 
be true or not true of a transcendent order, ethics as a 
science rests upon the facts of the present order. Nay 
more, morality would still remain and its requirements be no 
less exacting were mankind to reject belief in the transcendent. 
As Martineau has said : "Did we even imagine that we came 
out of nothing and went back into nothing and had ties only 
with one another, still so long as we are what we are, our life 

♦"Christian Ethics," p. 16. 
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must take form from its own germ, and grow and ramify into 
moral communities."* 

VI. Finally, if in the evolution of religion its value has been 
placed more and more in its ethical content, may it not be true, 
as many have conceived, that religion will at last be merged in 
morality and that the specifically religious will cease to exist? 
In answering this question in the negative one may point with 
no little confidence to the fact that religion has a source in 
man's nature and in his experience of the world quite distinct 
from that of morality. Not only is there a sense of incomplete- 
ness even in our ethical ideals, which are never fully realized 
in this life, but there are aesthetic and intellectual impulses 
which compel man to be metaphysical and religious. He is 
forever haunted by a feeling of the insufficiency of the empir- 
ical order, and can not permanently escape the recognition of 
"the infinitude which surrounds our lives." In her gentler 
moods nature whispers to man of "something far more deeply 
interfused," but when with irresistible might she crushes all 
his hopes and brings him face to face with death, the final 
mystery of life, she rudely shakes him out of a temper of easy- 
going acceptance of the seen and the temporal and compels him 
with all the vehemence of his spirit to ask concerning the un- 
seen and the eternal. Despite all scientific prescience of nature, 
and despite all the mastery which it gives us, "We still acknowl- 
edge our complete and absolute dependence on the power that 
brought us hither and will conduct us hence, "f 

While the transcendent is a region which lies forever beyond 
the ken of science, it still remains for philosophy the legitimate 
sphere of speculation and for religion the legitimate sphere of 
faith and hope. In the future, however, thinkers will, I believe, 
more clearly recognize and more frankly admit that speculation 
is not certainty and that faith and hope are not knowledge. 
Dogmatism both in philosophy and religion can only prevail 
bv the decadence of intellectual life. With the passing of 
dogmatism religion will inevitably undergo still further modi- 

*"Study of Religion." Introduction, p. 22. 
tj. A. Symonds, "Essays Speculative and Suggestive," Vol. I., p. 32. 
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fications. Certain elements which have belonged to its child- 
hood will perish. But man will still give a religious interpreta- 
tion to the world. He will by the necessities of his own nature 
be compelled to give to his ethical ideals a larger setting than 
that which is offered by human life, and will interpret them as 
a part of the cosmic order. When, however, he seeks to give 
an intellectual warrant for a religious interpretation of the 
world, that warrant must consist of inferences drawn not only 
from other fields of science, but also especially from the ethical 
life of the race as it appears in its slow but steady unfolding. 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 
Brown University. 



THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND THE MORAL 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 

I. 

In a century of wonderful discoveries, perhaps the most 
wonderful, all things considered, is the discovery of the child. 
This discovery we owe to the rigorous application of the evo- 
lutionary method of thought to the investigation of the 
meaning of life, by which means we are brought face to face 
with its mysterious borderlands. The profound conscious- 
ness of the unity and continuity of biological phenomena, 
which characterizes all scientific enterprise in the present day, 
has come about largely under the same inspiration. Thus as 
soon as attention was seriously directed to the matter, men saw 
a special significance in origins, especially in the origin of 
human intelligence, and this, of course, involved the study of 
infant life from the comparative point of view. Interest was 
added by the unique contribution to the subject made by Pro- 
fessor Fiske, of Harvard, the discovery namely, that the human 
organism occupies an exceptional place in the scale of life by 
reason of the lengthening of the period of infancy. This is a 
fact of enormous importance both to the body and more espec- 
ially to the mind of the child. 



